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THE HIGHER THE PERFORMANC | E, THE SMALLER THE WINDOWS. 


Compare Maxell’s XLII-S to an ordi- 
nary cassette. An obvious difference 
is the size of the windows. Remember: 
there are no bay windows in rockets, 
but in houseboats there are. 

That tiny little slit of a window 
allowed us room to build extra support 
into the cassette shell for greater rig- 
idity and durability. 

The shell itself is a compound 


of ceramic and polymer resins. With 
1.4 times the specific gravity of stan- 
dard cassette shell material, it’s anti- 
resonant, absorbs vibrations that can 
cause modulation noise. 

Inside, the tape is formulated 
with Black Magnetite—a higher energy 
magnetic material harnessed by Maxell 
engineers. It contributes to the sound 
CD Review magazine described like 


~ shoulders and torso 


this: “Bass response that doesn’t stop, | windows and matching sound. 


staggering dynamics, real music?’ And But not so much more that you 
in their review of Type II tapes, they 


rated XLII-S, “Head, 


have to go to Congress for it. 


above the rest.’ 

Of course, an XLII-S 
cassette is going to cost 
you more than one with 


big, low-performance TAKE YOUR MUSIC TO THE MAX. 
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Have record labels rejected your tape for a record 
déal? Well, we say put it out yourself. 


It’s tough to make it in the music business, espe- 
cially if you’re not connected with one of the large 
companies. But every once in a while the road to 
success starts by an artist or band putting out their 
own record. Look at bands like Black Flag, Fugazi, 
Bad Religion, the Residents and Bongwater. 


It still is possible in todays mega-corporate music 
world to make it on your own terms. And that’s 
what we're going to help you do. New Route, Disc 
Makers and Caroline Distribution are going to help 
one band press, market and distribute a record. 
We'll choose one band to receive the goods needed 
to start a record label...a pressing of 1,000 CDs, a 
press release to everyone who’s anyone in the 
music business, mailing lists and labels to those 
cool college and commercial radio stations, a fea- 
ture write up in New Route, and a distribution 
deal with Caroline Distribution. 


So here’s your opportunity to become the next 
music mogul and start your own label. Just send us 
a tape (three songs only please) and we'll give it a 
listen to. We don’t care if they’re recorded in a 
basement, garage or home porta-studio...we’re just 
looking for some fresh music. 


Good luck, 
Douglas Joseph 
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‘Disposable Heroes G 


of Hiphoprisy 


by Darren Ressler 


In the mid-80s, San Francisco’s Beatnigs 
thrashed around the world as a theatrical per- 
formance group incorporating poetry and 
dance spewing tribal rhythms fused through 
battering homemade instruments and found 
objects like gas tanks and chains. Although 
signed to Jello Biafra’s modest indie, Alterna- 
tive Tentacles, the commercial aspirations of 
two of the group’s members brought an end 
to the band’s progression well before it 
reached its creative prime. 

“Two of the other guys 
left without even telling us. 
We read in the newspaper 
that they formed a new 
band,” explains ex-Beatnig 
Michael Franti, while shar- 
ing a bittersweet chuckle 
with fellow Beatnig cohort 
Rono Tse. But in hindsight, 
the demise of the Beatnigs 
could be deemed as kismet 
as Franti and Tse now front 
the Disposable Heroes of 
Hiphoprisy. With the 
release of their self-titled 
Island debut in January, 
the duo now find them- 
selves coming from virtual 
obscurity with the Beatnigs 
to establishing themselves 
as one of the most vital and 
refreshing hip-hop groups of the 90s. 

Out of the Beatnigs’ ashes with Hiphoprisy, 
Franti handles lyrics and raps while Tse com- 
mands percussion duties, and they’ve jammed 
invigorating topical subjects into their lyrics 
into songs packed with astute political and 
social observations. Helping to make all of this 
click is Consolidated’s Mark Pistel who engi- 
neered their debut, and their street level know- 
how used to spearhead a pounding percussive 
assault on the mind as well as the heart. 

Attracted to the beats of hip-hop which tan- 
talize the body and the rap tradition of story- 


telling, which dates back to Africa, Franti and 
Tse slowly honed their style until Matt Calla- 
han of the Looters brought Hiphoprisy to the 
attention of Island. From their prior group, 
they capitalized on their ability to play instru- 
ments to sculpt their own sounds. The results 
are a compelling potpourri of topics in songs 
that deal with gay bashing [“Language of 
Violence” ]; the ruthlessness of the music 
industry which they’ve jumped head first into 
(“Famous And Dandy Just Like Amos and 
Andy”]; and racial issues [“Socio-Genetic 
Experiment”]. On their 
first single, “Television, 
the Drug Of A Nation,” 
they’ve taken aim at a 
medium which they 
believe can be harmful to 
one’s own intellectual 
health. 

“I feel that as a result of 
television, which has been 
a main influence for my 
generation, it has stopped 
the critical thought pro- 
cess. People don’t think 
critically when they 
watch; they just absorb 
things through osmosis,” 
says Franti. 

With all of the bite of 
their songs, Franti and Tse 
are wading through these 

eee new waters wide-eyed. 
While stirring reaction is first and foremost 
on their agenda, they know that a fine line 
must be drawn for them both professionally 
and personally. In fact, that very topic is 
alluded to in “Music and Politics,” which sees 
Franti rap and sing over comped jazz chords 
without a beat box. 

“We shouldn’t stop and say that our way of 
life is the best,” says Tse, whose family fled 
Hong Kong in search of a better life in Ameri- 
ca when he was a child. “We really have to 
speak out for what we believe in and against 
the forces which are much better organized.” 
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Paleface 


by Eric T. Miller 


In recent years, folk music has come to 
mean Suzanne Vega, Edie Brickell, Indigo 
Girls, and what Paul Simon was doing 25 
years ago. Yet aside from Simon and his past, 
this music is really no more than acoustic 
bubblegum pop. But a growing (but virtually 
unknown as of yet) underground New York 
“movement” might just redefine modern folk. 


Heading this “movement” is Paleface, a” 


singer/songwriter in the truest tradition of 
early Dylan and Neil Young. 

Hailing from Avenue C, which “is not exact- 
ly the most wondrous place in the world,” 
according to him, Paleface is the modern dirty 
beatnik. With a disposition and speaking 
voice very similar to Fritz the Cars. the 24- 
year-old Paleface epitomizes everything asso- 
ciated with the ‘60s Village folk scene. Broke, 
living with his married girlfriend, he gets 
together with his musician, poet and artist 
friends (including Roger Manning, Billy Syn- 
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drome, Lach, etc.) to play his songs and listen 
to his fellow beatnik’s art forms. He is an 
N.Y.U. dropout who uses neighborhood cats 
to kill the rats in his apartment. He rolls his 
own cigarettes because of the high cost of 
store-bought butts. And with the exception of 
a Pittsburgh show last summer, Paleface has 
never played outside of the New York City 
area. 

But Paleface has one very important thing 
that separates him from virtually every other 
Village folk singer of the ‘60s, as well as 
now—a major label record deal. Signed by 
Polydor/PLG at the beginning of this year, 
Paleface has just released his self-titled debut. 
Recorded in six days and mixed in an after- 
noon, the stunning LP is flawlessly produced 
and engineered by Kramer of Bongwater, 
King Missile and Galaxie 500 fame. Paleface 
calls the album “a Shimmy Disc record for 
Polydor,” as he feels it showcases an indepen- 
dent sound with the marketing capabilities of 
a major label. 

Although some of the tracks have multiple 
guitar lines, banjo, bass and keyboard, Pale- 
face says the album is a true representation of 
his live solo shows and “open mikes.” “It’s a 
pretty good documentation of what I was all 
about four months ago,” he says in his cool, 
bored-sounding monotone. “It sounds a lot 
like my live performances. We didn’t have a 
lot of time to do it. I guess about half the 
record was done in one take.” 

Besides having an unorthodox method of 
recording music, Paleface has an unusual 
relationship with his record company. 
Although he was nameless and faceless out- 
side of N.Y.C., Paleface was allowed to choose 
his producer, something virtually unheard of 
in the major label music business. “I demand- 
ed Kramer and they (Polydor) said o.k.,” he 
says. “I did some demos for Sire and they had 
me with a producer, but it wasn’t happening. 
He was a nice guy, but nothing really came 
out of it.” 

Writing meaningful songs is the most 
important priority for Paleface. He knows 
how to change emotions and pictures into 
songs and has already written a second 
album’s worth of material. “I write about 
whatever affects me,” Paleface says. “Things 
are really fucked up and there’s a lot of shit to 
think about. I just put it into music.” 


Photo by Michael Macioce 
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Over Kill 


by Craig Donner 


“To say we're this huge, thinking-man’s 
band when it comes to music— these are defi- 
nitely not symphonies,” deadpans Over Kill’s 
siren-voiced lead singer Bobby “Blitz” 
Ellsworth on his group’s less than Philhar- 
monic approach to music. “Bach and 


Beethoven can go play with their little fin- 
gers,” he concludes, spitting out a cross-sec- 
tion of a laugh that’s one part David Lee 


Roth, one part elementary school class clown. 

But Blitz has good reason to be waxing 
humor today. His band’s fifth album, Hor- 
rorscope, (Megaforce Records), is a hit out of 
the gate; ostensibly, it’s the Over Kill record to 
thrust the band to Megadeth-like popularity. 
“The rumor is it’s doing very well,” he says. 
“That means somewhere between one and 
one million copies,” spilling another laugh 
like a cheap glass of wine. 

Yet life was anything but beaming in the 
Over Kill camp one year ago. On returning 
from his honeymoon last September, Blitz 
was smacked with a painful dose of reality: 
After nine years together, the band was suc- 
cumbing to internal conflicts (“Personal prob- 
lems end up in musical problems,” he says); 
bassist D.D. Verni and guitarist Bobby 
Gustafson, the cornerstones of the menacing 
Over Kill music machine, had their fill of one 
another. Posed with the unenviable question 
“Either we get rid of a band member or we 
end the band right here,” Blitz wheeled out 
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the guillotine. “I sharpened my axe and off 
came so-and-so’s head,” he says. 

That so-and-so was original Over Killer 
Bobby Gustafson, the long-haired, pork- 
chop sideburned riffmaster of brutality. 
“It’s not bad or good in either direction,” 
Blitz now says of the split. “It worked out 
for both parties. There isn’t anything I 
wouldn’t do for Bobby.” 

With the proverbial demon exorcised, the 
band began rebuilding the creature that is Over 
Kill. Ironically, former Gustafson guitar tech 
Rob Cannavino received the first call. By 
December, with the final beam nailed into the 
14 songs that would constitute Horrorscope, 
Merritt Gant (Faith or Fear) signed on as band 
member number five; for the first time, Over 
Kill now slayed with a double-guitar attack. 

On Horrorscope, riffs ram headlong with 
flippant disregard, generating fusion-style 
mini explosions that quake the very founda- 
tions of one’s soul. Bursting over the sonic 
bombardment is Ellsworth’s glorious cater- 
waul, him spitting out the odd lyric mired 
in images of dreary, black existences. 
“Thank God I can only come up with 14 
songs a year,” he says, “because they are 
probably the most miserable, downtrodden 
times of that year.” 

The Terry Tate-produced album packs a 
seething underbelly non-existent on past 
Over Kill opuses. “It’s kind of breathing 
down your neck, smell the sweat in the tape,” 
Blitz says. That, he surmises is due in part to 
Tate and in part to the collective rebirth that 
has erupted within Over Kill since Cannavino 
and Gant's involvement. “The overall feeling 
I get when I think back on [Horroscope’s 
recording] is ‘God, I had such a good time.’ I 
remember the little things, the guitar player 
making this Robert DeNiro impression while 
I’m doing vocal tracks.” 

Should Horrorscope fail, however, Blitz, the 
mouthhead behind the godhead F—k You 
EP, can claim at least one personal victory. 
Although the disc boasts its fair share of 
profanities, it eluded the watchdogs at 
Warning Sticker Central. “I just delete [the 
curses] from the lyrics when I handed them 
in,” he says. Now singing: “Ha, ha. We got 
one by you.” 


Photo by Jeff “Tiz” Tisman 
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by Marjie Milnor 


While most bands’ first albums reek of Pine- 
Sol freshness and over-produced studio cuts, 
New York City’s Spin Doctors broke tradition 
last February with a funky, crunchy live album. 

This September they appeased their hungry 
fans with a Pocket Full Of Kryptonite, their first 
full-length studio album since bassist Mark 
White added a fourth wheel to the musical 
vehicle in May of 1989. 

“We're not a live band. Some of us are 
unconscious most of the time. Some of us are 
dead,” says Spin Doctor’s lead vocalist, 
Christopher Barron. 

Chris isn’t joking. 

The four member band—made up of Bar- 
ron, White, percussionist Aaron Comess, and 
guitarist Eric Schenkman—has cause to be 
tired, touring the East coast now after a Jan- 
uary tour of England. 

The recently released single, “Two Princes” is 
a showcase of humor, frustration, and pride, as 
well as a stomping ground proving the Spin 
Doctors’ ability to truly work together tightly. 
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Spin Doctors 


The Spin Doctors’ sound— to explain it— is 
a conversation between instruments, a multi- 
faceted weave of floppy funk, pulsing blues, 
and raging rock exploding and imploding in 
waves. 

And the Spin Doctors live show? Very, very 
beyond description. Get geared for the show, 
because the Spins aren’t capable of boring an 
audience. Between their musical abilities and 
loopy stage antics (stage diving, giving food 
to the audience, and just plain trippin’ out...) 
you too may find yourself covered in musical 
fallout, screaming, “What time is it?—Four 
thirty. It’s not late. Naw. Naw. It’s just early, 
early, early...” 
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Sister Double Happiness 


by Ray Massie 


Benjamin Hoff explains life through his book 
The Tao of Pooh. Life is good, every gray cloud 
has a silver lining, etc. And the lead player is a 
bear of little brain. Sister Double Happiness 
explains life through Blues 
Rock. Lost love, missed 
opportunity, oppression, 
war, etc. And the lead 
singer is a bear of a man. 
Life in balance. Positive and 
negative. Yin and yang. 
Amazing how that works. 

The San Francisco based 

quartet has released two 
albums. The self-titled 
debut on SST and now a 
new album on Reprise + PN 
called Heart and Mind. 1" F 
Actually explaining what i 7 
SDH is all about or where f TAT Yt 
they fall is kind of tough. 
Gary Floyd, singer, calls it “Blues Rock or 
something.” A better term might be blues 
force. The power surging behind the music 
on the album is sure to be released on stage, 
like flicking on a light switch or plugging in a 
meat grinder. They mix a lot of hard rock and 
blues, throw in some country for taste, stir it 
all up and let it cook— sometimes bringing it 
to a boil, sometimes letting it simmer. 

The band consists of four— Gary singing, 
Ben Cohen on guitar, Lynn Perko playing 
drums, and the newest addition of Jeff Palmer 
pumping bass. 

Gary’s Texas drawl/Cal speak cuts and 
peels your skin off, leaving exposed nerves to 
savor the subtle melodies of “Sailor Song,” 


“You for You,” and a chilling anti-war senti- ， 


ment “Dark Heart”: “There’s a dark heart 
moving throughout this world of ours 
(Pushed on through time by greed and a lust 
for power)/What once was need is now 
uncontrolled desire/But all the hot shot lead- 
ers handing orders out will never take 
advice/Because the pockets of the rich/Are 
being filled each time another soldier dies.” 
Sister Double Happiness came to being in 
1986 when Gary’s previous transplanted-from- 
Austin’s-punk-band, The Dicks, dissolved. He 
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and survivor Lynn decided to try something 
new. Their quest for a guitarist of substance 
unearthed Ben, later of Polkacide. The trio 
took off, recruiting bassist Mickey Donaldson 
for a while. By October of the next year they 
had recorded their first album. Recorded in 
two days, the album was 
not released until March of 
‘88. That’s when Gary quit. 

It seems the only other 
love in his life was Hindu 
Mysticism. A love which 
led him to Swami Prabud- 
dhanandaji. He studied for 
a year to be a monk, leav- 
ing Lynn to record with 
Frightwig and Ben in the 
hands of White Trash 
Debutantes. “It was impor- 
tant to take it as far as I 
could,” says Gary. 

But the night before he 
was to enter the monastery, 
he met someone special, which raised ques- 
tions and triggered new inspirations in music 
he knew he couldn t ignore. By fall of ‘89, 
SDH had reformed. They found a regular 
bassist, Jeff, and a producer, Kevin Laffey 
(who is also their A&R man at Warner Broth- 
ers). By the summer of 1990, the group 
released a Sub Pop single and appeared on the 
Roky Erickson tribute album Where the Pyra- 
mid Meets the Eye. 

In December they set to work recording for 
Heart and Mind. The first single is “You Don’t 
Know Me,”— a carry-over from the first 
album as is “Sweet Talker,” both of which 
were redone, but without losing the simplici- 
ty that is Sister Double Happiness. Rather 
like Pooh, simplicity incarnate. 

Currently SDH is on tour with The Mighty 
Lemon Drops, then they'll have a southern 
bout with Nirvana. Either line-up should be 
pretty amazing, or at least a good variety. 
And as even a silly old bear will tell you, vari- 
ety is the spice of life. Wouldn’t you say, 
Pooh? “Say what?” said Pooh, poking his 
head up from behind the desk. 

“Variety in music. . .” 

“It should be well balanced,” said Pooh, 
“indeed.” 


Photo by Jay Blakesberg 


MC 900 Foot Jesus 


by Maria M. Conforti 


MC 900 Ft. Jesus is one bad-ass psycho. . . 
NOT. Still, the thirtysomething Dallas citizen, 
whose real name is Mark Griffin, has an 
unnerving knack for launching aural trips to 
the Twilight Zone of personality disorders. 
Witness his new Nettwerk effort, Welcome to 
My Dream: This album is jazzier, with a slow- 
er pulse than last year’s Hell with the Lid Off, 
but more intense. Chalk that up to Griffin’s 
evocative lyrics. 

“I knew I had to do something pretty dif- 
ferent because. . . I feel like if you stand still 
and get in a rut, you're committing suicide,” 
Griffin says. “Especially if it’s on a second 
album. . . People always say you have your 
whole life to write the songs for your first 
album, but then you have nine months to 
write the songs for your second album.” 

Whereas he did most of his work for the 
first record alone in Vancouver, Griffin took 
advantage of local musicians he knows to 
play on Welcome to My Dream in his home 
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town. “I figured the ideal thing would be to 
take advantage of all the talent I knew,” he 
says. “Because I could do that, it opened up a 
lot of musical possibilities.” 

The barbs aimed at opportunistic gurus that 
were so prevalent on Hell with the Lid Off are 
gone this time around. “I just wanted to 
move on and touch on some other things,” 
Griffin states. “Obviously, I’m still interested 
in people’s bizarre minds. But certain things, 
you just feel like you’ve said what you need 
to say about them.” 

And on Welcome to My Dream, bizarre minds 
do abound. “The City Sleeps” is a chilling 
night on the town with your neighborhood 
pyromaniac. The selfish creep of “Adven- 
tures in Failure” is a perfect target for Thelma 
and Louise. And the narrator of “Killer Inside 
Me,” the first single from the album, piles 
people with dull conversation so he can 
watch them squirm with bored discomfort. A 
local sheriff, he winds up as a serial killer. 

Griffin walks a thin line with all this, but 
never lapses into bad taste. Regarding the 
Jeffrey Dahmer case, he is decidedly non-flip: 
“I have no insight into the mind of somebody 
like him at all. That’s a complete mystery to 
me. I don’t think I even want to know what's 
going on in this guy’s mind. Him, and the 
characters like Ed Gein—how could you. . . I 
don’t know.” 

“I went through a phase where I was really 
fascinated by all that gruesome stuff,” he says. 
“Any limited-pressing record that came [out] 
that had a mutilated corpse on it, I bought it. 
But after a while,” he laughs, “I really think 
that’s an immature type of thing. . . The more I 
go along, the more I want to approach charac- 
ters like that in a sort of quasi-poetic kind of 
way, more of an abstract way.” 
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by Paul Semel 


Haggis, rhythm guitarist for The Four 
Horsemen, is happy to be “finally getting 
around to” releasing their first full album. An 
instant classic of guitar grunge boogie, 
Nobody Said It Was Easy (Def American), fol- 
lows in the uncompromising tradition of 
AC/DC, Black Sabbath and ZZ Top, but it 
almost didn’t happen. Blame it, Haggis readi- 
ly admits, on the fact that he, bassist Ben 
Pape, guitarist Dave Lizmi, singer Frank C. 
Starr and Dimwit the drummer, are lazy. 
“The only reason we got it done,” Haggis 
confesses, “is because I ran into 


(producer/Def American creator) Rick Rubin 
(The Cult, Beastie Boys) on Venice Beach one 


day and he asked me how long we'd been on 
the label, and I told him two and a half years, 
and he said, ‘Don’t you think it’s about time 
we made an album?” 

The beginnings of The Four Horsemen 
date back to 1987, when Haggis met Starr at 
the Rainbow Bar and Grill in Los Angeles. 
Haggis was currently playing bass on The 
Cult’s Electric tour, but had decided to leave 
the band at the end of the tour. With his 
commitments fulfilled, he and Dimwit 
(brother of Danzig drummer Chuck Bis- 
cuits) convened in New York with plans to 
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music will do the talking.” 


The Four Horsemen 


move to Los Angeles. 

“To this day I can’t tell you exactly what it 
was for—I really don’t know.” Haggis says of 
the eight month jail term Starr served, forcing 
the postponement of the band, “The guy’s 
just out of his mind.” Following Starr’s 
release, Haggis and Dimwit move to Los 
Angeles, where they met Pape and Lizmi, 
“just drifting through.” 

A self-produced EP was recorded in the 
summer of 1989, but it quickly disappeared. 
The band “went back to eating pizza and 
hanging out” until Haggis ran into Rubin on 
the beach a year later. Recorded over two 
weeks in July of 1990 and January of 1991, (in 
between which they toured with The Black 
Crowes), Nobody Said It Was Easy was finally 
released at the end of 
August. 

For The Four Horsemen, 
the music isn’t made as 
just something to do, it 
comes from the people 
who make it: self-pro- 
fessed “beer-drinking half 
wits.” Dimwit was asked 
to join because (among 
other reasons) of his Black 
Sabbath tattoo, while Pape 
was asked partially 
because of his appetite for 
beer. Then there's Frank 
C. Starr, who is known as 
much for his singing, as he 
is for his attitude. He cut 
off the roof of his car with 
a Black & Decker Rip Saw, 
and he is noted for having 
the foresight to yell at a then unknown Axl 
Rose, “You're a 全 一 ing bum, you'll never be 
a star like me.” Rose was later quoted as say- 
ing, “Frank Starr is either going to be the 
biggest star in the world, or dead.” 

The stories may have created The Four 
Horsemen's outlaw image, but now that the 
album is out, the band is more concerned 
with the music. “For the last two and a half 
years, the only thing anyone knew of us was 
stories and an image. There wasn’t any 
music.” Haggis says, “Now there is. The 
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Urban Dance Squad 


by Darren Ressler 


Out of the blue, Amsterdam to be more pre- 
cise, came Urban Dance Squad in 1990 to 
deliver Mental Floss for the Globe. One of 
1990's most promising debut efforts, it packed 
an unpredictably fresh amalgamation of funk, 
rock and rap. Within the five-piece unit's 
music, which blends soaring guitar riffs with 
funky bass lines, streetwise raps and exotic 
turntable scratches from in-house DJ D.N.A. 
[“Do Not Ask”], U.D.S. even managed to blur 
racial boundaries courtesy of its members 
who hail from Surinam, Holland and Indone- 
sia. Not bad for a band who came together 
four years ago only for an occasional gig. 

But when U.D.S. accidentally scored a “hit” 
single. “Deeper Shade of Soul,” and was pre- 
sented with a subsequent invitation to tour 
with Living Colour, the Squad found them- 
selves trekking all over America to support 
Mental Floss for the Globe. In spite of their crit- 
ical success for their debut and their frantic 
live show, their determination to record their 
follow-up never once allowed them to worry 
about producing a sophomore jinx. To say 
the least, they were pumped to record. 

“Excuse us, but this is our first review from 
Holland,” says guitarist Tres Manos after he, 
singer Rude Boy and bassist Silly Sil have 
carefully examined a fax of the first review of 
their second album, Life ‘N Perspectives Of A 
Genuine Crossover. Although their discussion 
was conducted entirely in Dutch, Tres Manos 
and Silly Sil appear satisfied while Rude Boy 
sits eating his morning fruit in aggravated 
apathy. “I don’t care if they like it or not,” 
snaps Rude Boy. “It just doesn’t matter.” 

“I understand what Rude Boy says when it 
doesn’t matter because the main thing is that 
we're satisfied with the record,” explains Tres 
Manos. “But there’s one thing that I’m feel- 
ing, and it’s that I’m in a sort of vacuum as 
I’ve seen the whole process from start to fin- 
ish and we still don’t know what it all means. 
But to understand it, you do need the reac- 
tions of other people.” 

“We went into the studio and locked our- 
selves up. The only pressures were between us 
and not from outside,” says Silly Sil. Tres Manos 
agrees: “We were actually quite angry because 
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we had been playing more than two years and 
we were upset that we had to wait so long to go 
into the studio due to all of the tutoring and the 
logistics of the first release. Because of that, we 
were very itchy in the studio.” 

But the creation of Urban Dance Squad’s 
second album, which, incidentally is self-pro- 
duced and again displays diverse influences 
from L.L. Cool J to the Beatles, most of their 
ideas were culled from jams at soundchecks 
which they wisely recorded. Says Tres Manos, 
“We had a loose pile of cassettes with frag- 
ments; we had no songs or ideas of what we 
were going to do. But, because we had been 
waiting so long, we had this extra concentra- 
tion to work on a song a day. We'd fix it in 
the morning; record it in the afternoon and 
prepare a new one for the next day.” 

With Live ‘N Perspectives. . ., which once 
again triumphs in a microcosm of musical 
eclecticism, now a reality, the only thing that 
they aren't looking forward to is explaining 
their music again. Ask Rude Boy and he'll 
say that he’d rather be on stage rocking. 

“What's the use of explaining? I mean, it’s 
all there and the record shows it. We just play 
what we want to play and there ain’t no for- 
mula or master plan,” Rude Boy summarizes. 

Tres Manos agrees: “What we do is a spon- 
taneous, intuitive act. We just come together, 
plug in and jam. And we're smart enough to 
tape it.” 


NEW ROUTE 


by Peggy Chapman 


Matthew Sweet's luck is changing. His third 
album, Girlfriend, is out on Zoo Entertainment 
and already critics are giving their approval 
and listeners are taking notice. 

All of this is great news for Sweet, who is 
not unaccustomed to bad news. “I can’t imag- 
ine what I could go through that could really 
bum me out because I’ve been just about 
bummed out as I could possibly be,” he states 
cheerfully. Along with having his house 
flooded, Sweet had to deal with going 
through a divorce, three record label changes 
and watching his new record hang in limbo 
before being released. And although critics 
recognized his talent on his first two albums, 
Inside (CBS) and Earth (A&M), Sweet will be 
the first to admit they were not successful 
commercially. “I don’t think it was ever a 
problem that a lot of people heard my records 
and didn’t like them as much as nobody 
heard them,” he explains. People, however, 
are listening to Girlfriend. The reception to 
Sweet's third album is promising, and Girl- 
friend is helping to erase certain conceptions. 

“I always had people who recognized there 
was something good about what I was doing, 
but even then I think my big problem was I 
was being written off as this lightweight 
poppy thing. One thing that makes me happy 
is this record does have those emotional 
moments. It will help to dispel that a little 
bit.” It is evident that Girlfriend is a very 
important album to Sweet. 
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Matthew Sweet 


“I always achieved what I wanted to with 
other records, but I was still looking for some- 
thing... trying to get beyond these concepts 
and with this record I got so excited during the 
making of it... and I was sure it was going to 
break some ground... I knew what I wanted 
the record to be like. It was a product of the 
passion I sort of felt at the time.” It wasn’t easy 
to get Girlfriend released, however. At first, the 
record was intended for A&M, but its fate was 
undetermined so Sweet had to intervene. 

“We went in and said, ‘This is an important 
record for me, and if you guys don’t think 
you'll have the resources to get behind it, then 
we'd wish you'll let us sell it to somebody.’ 
After some debate, they said, “Well, okay,’ 
which totally shocked us.” 

So Sweet went through another record label 
transition. Although a label change can be a 
disheartening process, it wasn’t a new process 
for Sweet. His first switch was from CBS to 
A&M, when he followed his A&R man, Steve 
Ralbovsky. Sweet signed the deal at CBS 
when he was 20. Although he had been a 
musician early on—from his teenage years in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to his move (spurred on 
by friends from R.E.M. and such) to Athens, 
Georgia—he found the whole experience 
overwhelming. 

“I know that major labels tainted my early 
development, sort of. They never forced me 
into doing things, but just the fact that I was 
there before I knew more...” But now, all the 
experiences, musical and personal, cultivated 
Girlfriend, which is one thing Sweet can be 
optimistic about. 

Now that Matthew Sweet's third album is 
out of the way, you might expect him to be 
taking a break, touring or perhaps collabo- 
rating with friend Lloyd Cole. But if you go 
up to Matthew Sweet and ask him what he 
REALLY wants to do, he will tell you what 
he REALLY wants to do is to be able to make 
another record—which is lucky for us. But 
what about Matthew Sweet's luck? Even 
though he admits he is sort of fatalistic— 
(Girlfriend was originally called Nothing 
Lasts)—his luck is obviously changing. But 
no one needs to cross their fingers for 
Matthew Sweet. With his kind of talent, he’s 
always been lucky. 


HEAR LIFE FROM A 
NEW PERSPECTIVE 


LIFE "N PERSPECTIVES OF A GENUINE CROSSOVER 


“BUREAUCRAT OF 
FLACCOSTREET.” 


They gave you a “Deeper Shade Of Soul.” 
Now they’re gonna blow your mind. 


NIRVANA 


by Michael Deeds 


“I’m constantly feeling guilty in ways,” 
moans Kurt Cobain, vocalist/ guitarist of Nir- 
vana. “Our music, especially this album, is so 
slick-sounding. It’s not that I’m totally unsat- 
isfied with the production, but it still makes 
me feel like I’ve probably offended my own 
beliefs as a self-proclaimed punk rocker. A 
few years ago, I would have hated our band, 
to tell you the truth.” 

Cobain, the heartbeat of perhaps the most 
realistic rock trio around, is a strange and 
complex individual struggling in an even 
more bizarre industry. At 25, his evolution as 
a musician, songwriter and contemplative 
human is crucial to his band. The cocoon that 
once was Nirvana, naive prodigy nursed at 
the helm of independent Sub Pop Records, 
has blossomed into Nirvana, veteran power 
pop magicians of David Geffen Company. 

Nevermind, the band’s first major label 
release, is a blissful slap to the early 1990s, a 
reminder that rock and simplicity are des- 
tined to remain intertwined. In a music world 
of face-value funksters, cherry pie metalheads 
and college radio pomposity, Nirvana is, to 
say the least, a tad offbeat. Cobain, bassist 
Chris Novoselic and drummer Dave Grohl 
stand alone in a barren musical wasteland, 
wondering where the hell everybody went. 

Formed in Aberdeen, Washington in 1987, 
the band loped about the bar scene in nearby 
Tacoma before catching the ear of Sub Pop’s 
co-founder, Jonathan Poneman in Seattle. In 
1989, Nirvana released its first LP, the thunder- 
ing eight-track recording monster, Bleach. 
Packed with Cobain’s silky growl and eclectic 
tinges from R.E.M. to skull punk, the album 
instantly catapulted Nirvana ahead of the Seat- 
tle horde clawing for international recognition. 

“I’ve always considered us a bar band,” 
Cobain explains. “Now that we're playing in 
front of a whole bunch of people, it’s kind of 
a shock. I think there are a lot of expectations, 
as well as a lot of excitement amongst the 
label, our family, our friends, the garbage 
man and our pets and all the other members 
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of our community. I am happy. I think the 
songs are better than anything we've ever 
written.” 

“But I think it’s a bit exaggerated because 
we're just a rock band. We've already gotten 
past all the goals that we had—if we had any 
in the first place. I mean, we just want people 
to enjoy our music. It’s gotten a bit out of 
hand as far as I’m concerned.” 

Unlike other retroactive sludge puppies 
trudging through the 1970s rock catalog, Nir- 
vana plays tunes. Heat-seeking songs homing 
in on melody. The feedback howls, and the 
rhythm section literally rattles your innards 
into a nasty beef stew—but these guys are 
almost, well, pop. 

“Anything that sticks in people’s heads is a 
pop song,” Cobain explains. “It’s usually real- 
ly minimal and catchy. That’s the only kind of 
music I can handle. That’s the only kind of 
music I can really comprehend. All my 
favorite music is pop music. But I consider 
Black Sabbath pop music in a way, except for 
the drawn-out, masturbatory guitar solos.” 

“WE LOVE POP,” roars Novoselic, who just 
stuck a Madonna album on the stereo. “We 
wouldn't be doing it if we were ashamed of it.” 

The band’s only—and not real—concern 
about Nevermind is the misconception that 
may occur around the underground music 
zone. The fury and power associated with 
Nirvana’s early work are lost on acoustic 
masterpieces like the anti-rape ballad “Polly” 
and ethereal “Something in the Way.” But 
sledgehammer songs like “Smells Like Teen 
Spirit” and “Territorial Pissings” unleash that 
punk frenzy filled with Cobain’s angst-fueled 
energy, filtering every ounce of excruciating 
emotion from the listener. 

“I think it’s weird, but for some reason, peo- 
ple in the underground have denied pop for 
the last few years,” Cobain muses. “I don’t 
understand that at all, because the Ramones 
were pop. The Sex Pistols were pop. So were 
The Clash and a lot of other bands. Fucking 
Black Flag is pop in a way. We’re not on a 
major and all of a sudden listening to Edie 
Brickell.” 

“Things change,” Novoselic says. “Things 
have to develop and move on. That’s what 
continental drift is about, right?” 

“This is just something to do right now,” 
Cobain adds. “The opportunity came and I 
just thought, ‘Fuck it.’ These are the songs 
we're writing right now and I don’t think the 
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underground community would appreciate it 
that much. Throw it at a bunch of gullible 15- 
year-old kids who like Guns N’ Roses.” 

Shucks, Kurt. A bit sardonic? Cobain may 
be surprised at the response from the so- 
called “counterculture.” Slick or not, Never- 
mind is a deep work that calls on the band’s 
basic set of rebellions, convoluted atti- 
tudes—all borne from a background of that 
punk stuff Cobain considers good music. 

“There are a lot of kids out there who 
couldn't quite swallow Black Flag by listening 
to it for the first time, so you've got to kind of 
ease them in,” he says. 

Nirvana: the boy scout band designed to 
help kids transcend to “better music?” 

“It could be,” Kurt snickers. “You pose as 
the enemy to infiltrate the mechanics of the 
empire.” 

Like it or not, the members of Nirvana have 
been shoved hard by DGC on their way to 
stardom. Already successful in Europe, the 
band has been touring the Unites States with 
bands like Urge Overkill and the Melvins. 
The fans are there, whether they’re hair 
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sprayin’ mane-shakers, darkly clad college 
students or angry punks ready to kick 
Cobain’s ass. 

And Kurt just keeps rocking to and fro on 
that ego thing—is he king shit or dog shit? 

“I’m swinging back and forth on my pen- 
dulum,” Cobain explains. “I’m really tired of 
people telling me they like our music. I wish 
someone would come up to me and say we 
suck.” 

That’s a tough request, considering the 
depth and diversity of Nevermind. Cobain, 
still the world’s finest screamer, conjures a 
sweet voice that nobody owning Bleach 
would have fathomed. 

“Thank’s a lot,” Cobain coos. “Honey has 
lot to do with it. I gargle honey.” 

Yet, Nirvana-mania, however foreign or 
annoying to band members, must be accepted 
graciously. Compliments are honest, and the 
music is addictive. 

The video for “Smells Like Teen Spirit” is 
probably prancing about MTV this minute. 
It’s all part of the big-biz game—Cobain’s 
own tragic nirvana. 
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Superchunk 


by Anne Heller 


One of the hottest acts at this summer’s 
New Music Seminar was quite a surprise to 
the band itself as well as to the outside 
observers. Superchunk, an unpretentious 
grunge-noise quartet from Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, elicited praise from seminar-goers 
and drew a large crowd for their gigs at 
CBGB's that week. 

Superchunk’s sound is a mixture of pop, 
hardcore and noise. They are reminiscent of 


early Sonic Youth without the existential 
poetry. Husker Dü also comes to mind when 
listening to Superchunk. 

For a band that has been together only two 
years, Superchunk has a lion's share of vinyl 
behind them. Their first album was released 
in September 1990 on Matador Records. 
Their second album, No Pocky for Kitty came 
out this September. 

“There are twelve tracks on the new 
album,” guitarist and vocalist Mac said. “It’s 
still not that long of a record.” 

“It’s dense,” drummer Chuck interjected. 

In addition to their two albums, Super- 
chunk has recorded five 7” singles. One sin- 
gle was released by Matador and the others 
are on their house label, Merge Records. 

“One of my theories is that the people who 
live in cities like Boston, New York, Min- 
neapolis and Chicago are people who have 
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access to record stores which sell 7” singles,” 
Mac elaborated. “They can get into the band 
before anyone else. A lot of people in smaller 
towns probably never had access to hearing 
Superchunk until the CD came out and their 
local chain store got a copy.” 

Mac and Laura, Superchunk’s bassist, 
started Merge Records in 1989. Merge has 
released about eight singles over its two 
years in existence, four of which have been 
Superchunk recordings. The other releases 
have been by lesser-known regional bands 
such as Erectus Monotone (of 
Raleigh, N.C.) and Breadwinner 
(of Richmond, Va.). 

Operating on a limited budget, 
Mac and Laura personally do 
much of the manual labor for 
Merge. Merge also sticks with 
smaller distributors such as Get 
Hip, Ajax, Scooby-Doo and Cargo. 

“We started going through 
mainly smaller distributors 
because the big ones end up 
owing us money the longest,” 
Mac confided. “We do a little bit 
of mail order as well.” 

Although the sales of Super- 
chunk singles does help finance 
Merge’s other projects, the rela- 
tionship is not entirely altruistic. 

“When Merge puts out these Superchunk 
singles between albums, it keeps people 
interested,” Mac said. “It gives them some- 
thing to listen to. Plus, I just like the medi- 
um of 7” singles.” 

Merge could not release Superchunk’s 
albums due to their limited finances. “We put 
out our albums through Matador because 
Merge is not a large enough label to do a good 
job for an album, CD, cassette. . .advertising 
and all that stuff, just moneywise and size- 
wise,” Mac explained. “It’s in our contract 
(with Matador) that we can put out singles on 
our own label.” 

Due to their extensive recording experience 
and the potential exposure from a fall Mud- 
honey tour, Superchunk should be gaining 
new fans. With as much energy as Super- 
chunk has put into their career, they are defi- 
nitely deserving of recognition. 
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Bullet LaVolta 


by Joe Harrington 


The first time I heard Bullet LaVolta’s rivet- 
ing new single, “Before I Fall” it was spewing 
forth from my car stereo on a coast-to-coast 
AM heavy metal station. Immediately I 
thought it was Manitoba’s Wild Kingdom, 
given singer Yukki Gipe’s wrestling-rock bel- 
lows and the downright Andy Shernoffian 
hooks/choruses. When I tell this to LaVolta’s 
premiere guitar-slayer Clay Tarver, he seems 
pleased, proving that, far from the evasive and 
self-righteous musicians I’ve encountered who 
are on a constant vigil to conceal 
their obvious influences, Bullet 
LaVolta are a band who don’t 
mind revealing their sources of 
inspiration. “Influences are like 
that,” says Tarver. “You're sort of 
aware of them though you’re not 
consciously coming for them.” 

If anything, Bullet LaVolta are 
just plain enthusiastic about 
their role in this whole rockin’ 
circus, from their effusive praise 
of contemporaries like the Hard 
Ons, Soundgarden and Mud- 
honey to their satisfaction over 
the release of Swandive, their 
first, full-length album for a 
major label, RCA. “Recording 
for a major is a completely different land- 
scape and in many ways another different set 
of problems,” Tarver says. “It manifests a 
longer, fuller commitment. Fortunately we've 
had complete control over everything, final 
say on the artwork and all.” 

This freedom included being able to select 
the producer they wanted, which turned out 
to be Dave Jerden, more recently known for 
his work with Jane’s Addiction. When I tell 
Tarver I think “What’s in a Name” sounds 
downright Jane’s Dick-ish he nixes the idea: 
“We have nothing whatsoever in common 
with ‘crossover bands like Faith No More and 
Jane’s Addiction. Actually, we knew Dave 
and talked of working with him long before 
he did the Jane’s Addiction album. The thing 
that’s good with him is that he likes working 
with younger bands. We've heard of bands 
working with big producers and it’s a night- 
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mare. Fortunately he didn’t do anything to 
change our sound.” 

That sound is an energetic marriage of metal 
dynamics and punk aggression that Tarver 
claims represents “the area of music that’s most 
interesting but people don’t have a name for.” 
Nowadays that includes everyone from Metalli- 
ca and Motorhead to the Seattle bands and even 
lighter-weights like Faith No More or virtually 
anyone mining the bass/guitar/drums method 
as opposed to the pop/dance/psychedelic cru- 
sade of England’s latest. 

Bullet LaVolta first emerged from Boston in 


1988 on the strength of one independently- 
produced EP on Taang records as well as sev- 
eral laudatory pieces in the local press 
including one in a major weekly comparing 
them to the Stooges, Charles Manson and 
Kierkegaard of all people, which shot the 
band in the foot as far as I was concerned. 
“The problem with Boston,” Tarver 
remarks, “is that with all the schools, there’s 
such a big turnover in the population no one 
particular scene ever really catches on.” 
Fortunately this doesn’t seem to be the case 
for Bullet LaVolta. With a major-label LP, a 
dynamic live show, a single in heavy rotation 
and now even a video for the album’s title-cut, 
“Swandive,” LaVolta look to be the next band 
after the Pixies to burst from Beantown onto 
the national horizon. If this happens, they 
hopefully won't have to abandon their home- 
town routes to do it, Kierkegaard be damned. 
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by Jeff Clark 


“Here I sit with my pen, trying to share my 
soul with you.” So begins “Funtone,” one of 
the 13 original songs on A Green Little Pill, the 
debut album from Atlanta’s powerchord ban- 
shees Insane Jane. The line is an apt 
description of how the three-year-old band 
approaches the bludgeoned old warhorse of 
rock ‘n’ roll—through the bullshit, straight to 
the bone. Such an attitude, coupled with their 
cathartic, kamikaze live shows, has endeared 
the band to a growing mass of admirers 
throughout the Southeast. Pill, released in 
August by Norcross, GA-based Sky records 
(Pylon, Flat Duo Jets), seems to be expanding 
that following throughout the nation. 

“We were number 13 on CMJ’s chart this 


Insane Jane 


“Dave Roth, the bass player, lived two 
floors up from us, and he was really weird,” 
remembers Branch. “They played weird 
music out of their apartment all the time, 
scary stuff. Like, uh, gregorian chants, all the 
time, loud as hell. I thought they were devil 
worshippers or something.” 

Apparently, that wasn’t too much of a detri- 
ment, and Roth soon joined Branch, Callas, 
and original drummer Pat Pagano in forming 
Insane Jane. After taking on the Atlanta club 
scene for the better part of the year, the group 
decided it was time to record some of their 
songs for posterity, and released a seven song 
cassette (also called A Green Little Pill) in late 
1989. The material on that independently 
released tape, along with six new songs 
recorded this May with new drummer Tim 
Campion, make up Insane Jane’s full-length 
Pill on Sky, with all songs produced by 
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™ to guess that Yellow and Tom are also, as 

, they put it, “soul mates.” Indeed, Yellow 
gets so emotionally involved with her songs 
í that any distraction, even after she comes 
off stage, is likely to be met with “Don’t 
' touch me now! Don’t talk to me!” The 
thick tension makes every show seem on 
the brink of catastrophe. Branch laughs 
when a recent performance is brought up, 
when the guitarist accidentally hit a bad 
note. “What the hell was that?!” screamed 


week,” exclaims guitarist Tom Branch “I’m 
amazed. I thought it would do good, but 
never that good.” 

Lead singer and principal songwriter Yel- 
low nods in agreement. The two made it to 


this interview in lieu of a bingo engagement ， 


at the Moose Lodge with Yellow’s dad, proba- 
bly the only person who still calls her by her 
real name, Chris Callas. 

Callas and Branch form the core of the 
band, writing the bulk of the lyrics and 
music, respectively. Meeting through mutual 
friends three years ago, the two immediately 
formed both a professional and personal rela- 
tionship. “I sorta moved into his apartment,” 
recalls Yellow, “and never brought my bed 


Yellow, interrupting the song and jolting red- 
faced towards her “soul-mate.” 

“It’s on and off,” Yellow says of their rela- 
tionship. “I mean, we're in a band together, 
we live together, all our friends are the same 
friends, we have the exact same interests, we 
like the same bands (The Who, Patti Smith, 
MC5), we like the same movies (Russ Meyer 
films are favorites). I mean we're best friends. 
And after three years, every once in a while 
we need a little space.” 

“People tell me that all the time, about how 
onstage there's so much tension, and. . .” 

“I think there's actually less tension 
onstage,” continues Branch. They look at 
each other and both start laughing. “Ask our 
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over. And that was it.” roommates!” 
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